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The present sheet ‘is chicfly occupied with 
two articles—the one is am exposition of the consi. 
tutional principles involved in the proposed ‘‘con- 
gressional Caucus,” and in reply to some remarks of 
the editor of the Richmond “Enquirer,” | the other 
gives adletailed account of a most interesting and 
ifportant evetit—a ‘meeting of the waters” of the 
west wilh those of the Atlautic, by means of the 
Erie canal, 

It has been my anxious wish to end the discussion 










is before the people for the presidency. Messrs, 
Adams, Calhoun and Crawford reside at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Clay will be there, 4s a member of the 
house of representatives; and the general, if willing 
to serve, will, no doubt, also be there as a senator, 
If then, the president is to be made ut Washington, 
or Richmond, or New York, he will be just as near 
the scene of action as any of those put up by their 
friends for the office, and the people will have the 


concerning a congressional caucus; but | cannot 
stand with my arms folded when a deltberate atiempt 
is making te everthrow the constiiution of my corntry,; 
for, “to this complexion it hath come at last.” Com 
pelied to abandon the old ground held in favor of 
canitabeiient lab I myself have maintained ard 
stand prepared to support again, when princi 
ples are recurred to), the avowed design now isto 
prevent the operation of the constitution, if it be 
possible, by an unsuthorized, unappointed assem- 
blag: of persons, in conclave! This is a very 
serious affair, and I beseech the people to ex. 
amine it carefully—a step may be taken now that 
never can be retraced, and a precedent established 
that contains, in itself, the elements of a dissolution 
of the union, This is not a matter of speculation: 
the construction of the senate of the United States, 
the representation allowed on account of slaves, in 
the house, and the election of a president, by the 
states, ina possible contingency, ali rest on the 
samé condition of concessidn and compromise, and 
an attack upon one may lead to an assault on 
every conciliatory principle of the compact. The 
people must recollect that the proposed caucus is 
not forthe support of politicul measures, out to be a 
bargain and sale about a man, and to uct against the 
constitudon. Surely, these factshave not been con 
sidered as they ought, or all would feclalive to this 
prem ditated despn of violating the confederation. 
1, mysclt, do not approve of a choice in the house; 
a from the turn that the matter has lately taken, 
i regard it as much sufer to the republic than a cau- 
cus held to prevent it. WU Mr. Ritchie will look into 
iis consequences, he will not fail to call up bis fa- 
vnrite saying of obsta principiis, But if, in this’l 








should be mistaken, it is to be hoped that he will | 


meet the argument on the rightful ground of its) 
éonstitutionality, and point out some remedy that 
will prevent ofher violations of the consti\ution, if 
that now proposed should be permitted; and I hope 
that he will not overlock the note B. 

I respectfully invite attention to the essay, be- 
lieving that the matter is presented in a form that 
will not fail to have some effect with dispassionate 
men, who have no special interestin the elevation 
of one person or the depression of another, 





(PTime and room is only allowed just now to 
Say, that the last number of Tanner’s American At- 
Jas has been received. This noble work shall be 
noticed hereafter, with an endeavor to render that 
credit to the accomplished artist which is so justly 
his due, 





Grew. Jackson, it is said, will probably be elected 
a senator of the United States, from Tennessee. 


same opportunity of personally knewing what a, | : 
ner of man” he 1s. ba Bae 


—_——— 


Fouries news. London papers; of the evening 


of the 6th Sept. have been received at New York 
and Philadelphias No important event is mention. 
ed. 
tone, from whence it is inferred that the cause of 
Spain is not considered as desperate. 
the situation of affays at Cadiz is such as to give 
considerable uneasiness to the French government 
-—-that every attempt at negociation has failed— 
that the war lingers, the summer is wasting, and 
the rains were about to commence, &c. Hence, the 
French ministry are extremely anxious to end the 
campaign. 
attack on Cadiz by sea and land; but there is no 
prospect that the city can be taken by force. Af- 
fairs in Catalonia remained as ‘they were. 


The “Courier” bas, however, changed its 


[t says that 


Preparations were making for a grand 


The Greeks, commanded by Ulysses, Nicetasand 

Coloctroni, have defeated the Turks on the plains 

of St. Luc. The barbarians had 2,000 killed, 3,000 

woundedand 600 made prisoners--all their artillery 

and stores fell into the possession of the victors. 

The Greeks say that they never made so valuable 
a capture. General Nicetas killed twelve Turks 
with his own hands. Among the prisoners were 
Bekir pacha, and seventeen beys of Romelia. 

The Chilian government, by an act of the 25th of 
June, bas declared every one born within the ter. 
ritory of the republic, every one who treads the 
soil of the republic, ard all who have hitherto been 
slaves, to be absoluicly free, from and after the 
passing of the act, and entitled to the rights of ci- 
tizens. 

it appears that a federative reprdlie, with a su- 
preme executive at the chief city, will probably be 
adopted by the people of Mexico. Indeed, three 
citizens have been appointed, provisionally, to ex- 
ercise the executive power, and they have com- 
menced the work of bringing the plan into opera- 
tion. This sort of government is, no doubt, best 
suited to this extensive country. 

A British frigate lately arrived at Havana-from 
Vera Cruz, with 2,000,000 dollars. She had on 
board a gentlewan who bad long resided in Mexico, 
and who was regarded at Havana as clothed with 
“full powers” by the British government—a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary in disguise, 





ConstTiruTionaL PRiscirLes, Tn this paper of 
the 30th August last, I invited the attention of Mr, 
Ritchie, senior editor of the Richmond “Enquirer,” 
toa consideration of constitutional principles, as 


applicable to a congressional caucus, in the follow. 
ing terms: 








This is right. The name of the “man of Orleans’ 
Von XX¥V 7. 





| “Whether he believes that, if the membérs of 
’Ithe convention of the great state of Virginia, who 
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adopted the present constitution of the United 
States, (perbaps the most enlightened body of 
steiesmen cver collected, save the congress of ’76), 
had suppesed it possible, that any provision cf tbat 
instrument could be evaded by a meeung of the 
members of congress, secretly and exclusively assem- 
bled in ther iadevidual capacities—would that con- 
vention have ratified the constitution without an 


aM. 


Mr. Grayson took pretty nearly the same ground 
—but, as there were “seven easiern states,” he sup- 
posed they would “arways elect” the president— 
that there was a “material difference between the 
carrying and producing states;” that we should be 
governed by a “faction,” &c. and he made an esti. 
mate, shewing that the states of NewjHampshire, 
Khode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 





avcndment, expressly forbidding any such pro- 
ceeding? 


stitniicn wes to be set aside or aitered, it was pre. 
sumed that it would be done openly, and by persons 
Gui/horized to act on it, And Mr. KR will please to 
kecp this in his mind, that, though the members of 
congress act in their ‘individual capacities,” their 
pubie espacity is needful to constitute their indi. 


» vidual pretensions to act—so the act must virtually 
“be that of membc:s of congress, tor they would ex 


clude him and myself from having a vete on the 
subjeci, though no more elected to hold a caucus 
than either of us. From my reading of the «Vir. 
ginia debates,” if such a thing had been thought 
of, the idex of it would have been hunied cown 
like a mad woli.” 


To thie Mr. Ritchie has replied in his paper of 
the 7thinst. by quoliug extracts from the speeches 
of Bessrs. Monroe, Grayson and Mason, (anti-fe- 
Geralists), against the provisions ef the constitu 
tion which prescribe the manner of an election of 
president, by scaces, in certvin contingencies, and he 
udcds an extrect from one of the speeches of Mr. 
Nadison, {federalist}, in favor of those provisions. 


The following is from the argument of Mr. Mon 
ree, in tne Virginia 4 Orn 2..u0n. 


“He ista be elected by electors, in a manner 
perfectiy dicsattsfactorily tomy mind. I believe 
that be will owe bis election, im fact, to the state 
governucits, and net to the people at large. Itis 
to be oLserved, that conyress have it in their pow- 
ex to appoint the time of choosing the electors 
and of electing the president. Js it not presumable 
they will appoint the times of choosing the electors 
and electing the president, at a considerable distance 
from cach wher, 84 as to give an opportunity to the elece 
tors to form o CUMBINATION? If they know that 
sech « man as they wish, for instance, the actual 
president, cannot possibly be elected by a majority 
of the whole number of clecturs appointed, yet if 
they can{prevent the election,” by such majority, of 
any one they disapprove of, and if they can procure 
such a number of votes as will be sufiicient to make 
thei favorite one of the five bighest on the list, 
they may ultimately carry the election into the ge- 
neral congress, where the votes, in choosing him, 
shall te taken by states, each state having one vote. 
Let us see how far this is compatible with the se- 
curity of republicanism. Although this state is to 
have ten and Massechusetts eight representatives, 
and Delaware and Rhede Island ate to have but 
one each, yet the votes are to be by states only. 
The consequences will be, that a majority uf the 
states, and these, consisting of the smallest, may 
elect Lim ibis will give an advantage to the small 
states. Hiv will depend, therefore, on the states 
for his re election and continuance in office, and not 
on the people. Does it not bear the complexion 
of tie izte confederstion? He will conduct him. 
scif in accommodation to them, since by them heis 
chosen, and may be egain.” 











a ane 


favor, to prevent its ratification. Virginia was then 


| WVorth Carolina and Georgia, by the agency of only 


It was not supposed possible that such: 15 of their members in congress, might elect a pre. 


an wlerterence would be atten. pted—if the con- 


sident against the wishes of the 50 other members, 
the whole number then proposed being 65. 

Mr. Mason mainly objected to admitting the five 
highest on the list of candidates for the presidency 
to be voted for in the house—be would have limit- 
ted the choice to the twe highest, [it is now limit- 
ted to three, and the views of Mr. Mason have been 
nearly met.] : 

Mr. Madison, in reply, said—I will take the liber. 
ty of making a few observations which may place 
this in such a light as may obviate objections, It 
is observable that none of the honorable members, 
objecting to this, have pointed out the right mode 
of election. It wasfound difficult in the convention, 
and will be found so by any gentleman who will 
take the liberty of delineating a mode of electing 
the president, that would exclude those inconve.- 
niences Which they apprehend, I would not con- 
tend against some of the principles laid down by 
some gentlemen, if the interests of some states 
only were to be consulted. But there it a great 
diversity of interests. The choice of the people 
ought to be attended to. I have found no better 
way of selecting the man,in whom they place the 
highest confidence, than that delineated in the 
plan of the convention—nor has the gentleman 
told us. Perhaps it will be found impracticable 
to elect him by the immediate suffrages of the peo- 
ple. Difficulties would arise from the extent and po. 
pulation of the states. Instead of this, the people 
choose the electors—This can be done with ease 
and convenience, and will render the choice more 
judicious. Asto the eventual voting by states, it 
has my approbation. ‘The lesser states, and some 
larger states, will be generally pleased by that 
mode. The deputies from the small states argued, 
(and there is some force in their reasoning), that 
whea the people voted, the large states evidently 
bad the advantage over the rest, and without vary- 
ing the mode, the interests of the little states might 
be neglected or sacrificed. Here is compromise.— 
For the eventual election, the small states will have 
the advantage. In so extensive a country, it is pro- 
bable that many persons will be voted for, and the 
lowest, to the five highest on the list, may not be 
so inconsiderable as he supposes. With respect to 
the possibility, that a small number of votes may 
decide his election, 1 do not know how, nor do I 
think that a bare calculation of possibility ought 
to governus. One honorable gentleman has said, 
that the eastern states may,in the eventual elec- 
tion, choose him, But, in the extravegant calcula- 
tion he has made, he has been obliged to ‘associate 
North Carolina and Georgia with the five smallest 
northern states. There can be no union of interests 
}or sentiments between states so differently situat- 
-ed.” 


How do these things bear upon the question pro- 
posed to Mr. Ritchie? It was almost natural to be- 
lieve that the anti-federalists of Virginia would 
seize upon any, and every, compromising principle 
of the constitution, that did not operate in their own 





*By holding a caucus.—En. 


at the top of the wheel of political power; she was 
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to have ten representatives in congress, Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania eight each, and New York 
only six.* But the anti federatists of that state dif- 
fered with the enti-federalists of the eastern or 
middle states. They of Virginia found fault with 
that part of the general compromise which gave ad. 
vantages to the small states; but those of the east re- 
probated the other part of it, which allowed power 
in representation on account of slaves: and here the 
anti-federalists of the south were in opposition to 
those of the north. ‘either was willing to accept 
more of ihe compromise than would benefit themselves! 
It is thus that the principle of interest operates on the 
minds of even the best and most enliglitened men; 
and, it is an almost universal practice, that, when 
persons are opposed to’any eneral system, they lay 
hold of the weakest points to overthrow the whole. 
The constitution was the work of concession and 
compromise—this is universally admitted: one ad. 

vantage Was given to one party, and some other to 
a diflerent party, having, or supposed to have had, 
different interests—together, constituting an inse- 
perable whole, if the systrm is fairly considered. 
And surely—I put the matter plainly before Mr. Kit 

chie—there cannot be any greater absurdity in 
granting to the small states an equality of power 
with the large ones, in certain cases, for preserving 
the confederation, than in giving representation to 
a species of population not liable to perform any of 
the duties of citizens more than the horses of Penn. 
sylvania are. This population has a power in the 
house of representatives equal to Pennsylvania, 
with her million of freemen, possessing real pro- 
perty, valued, in 1815, at 346,633,000 dollars, or 
more than twice as much as that of Virginia, in 
the same year. The whole “representative num- 
ber”’ of the people of the United States is 9,000,000, 
of which one million, or a ninth part, is in the pos- 
session Of those who hold slaves, because they do hold 
ihem, and for no other practical reason. Virginia 
now bas twenty two members in congress and Ohio 
only fourteen; yet, at this time, it is propable that 
the Jatter contains as great a number of citizens as 
the foymer: how then can Virginia complain of 
those principles of the compact that were designed 
tO Maintain the sovereignty of the states, and not 
find fault with others that have yielded to herself 
such a mighty power in the affairs of the nation? In 
what has she rendered the quid pro quo more than 
little Delaware? Representation and taxation, it 
Ws presumed, would ever go hand-in hand: but, 
though the whole amount of revenne received at 
the treasury of the United States, since the orga- 
nization of the government, has exceeded the sum 
of feur hundred and fifiy millions, that part of which 
rested or depended on representation, [the direct 
taxes], has not produced thirteen mi//ions in the same 
period. Look at this! It may be the right of New 
York and Pennsylvania, (being among the original 
states, and together containing between a third 
and a fourth part’of the freemen of the United 
States), to express their dissatisfaction at the com. 
paratively increasing weight of the small states— 
but Virginia ought not to say one word about them, 
because she fully possesses and enjoys her part of 
the compromise, and has rendered so little to the 
treasury for it. When she has eqnalized the amount 
of her taxation with that of her representation, (THaT 
being a part of the condition on which a representa. 
tion of slaves was granted), I shall be more pleas- 
ed to hear from the editor of the “Enquirer” on the 





*New York has now 34 and Virginia 22—Penn- 
sylvania 26 and Massachusetts and Maine 20. 
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subject. Ilove Virginia. My early love of repub- 
licanism was wedded to the opinions and acts of her 
great men. My respect for her ancient and noble 
defence of the leading’ political principles that 
reverence, cannot be shaken, Long before the re. 
volution, she remonstrated against the introduction 
of slaves, and their forced imposition by the «‘mother 
country,” (strangely called «the shield of afflicted 
humanity”) was one of the great causes why she 
took up arms so heartily in the revolution. Heaven 
forbid, then, that I should upbraid her because of 
her slave population, It is ber misfortune, not her 
fault, that this miserable race so much abounds in 
her land. Let the way be opened to rid herself of 
them, and they will disappear as rapidly as any cone 
siderate man can desire that they should, But so 
it is that, by the compromises of the constitution, she 
derives about one third of her power in the house of 
representatives from this debased population, I 
do not question the righe of it; but cannot approve 
of that policy which presumes upon power so ac. 
quinen, to break down the connITION on which it wes 
granted. This is not just, and Virginia will reject 
the counsel because it is not just, else I am much 
deceived in the respect that I entertain for her il- 
lustrious statesmen and citizens. 

But to revert to the extracts. They do not bear 
on the question generally submitted, unless a small 
part of the speech of Mr. Monroe, which is pointed 
against caucussing. He feared a “comntnatron” 
among the members of congress, to elect a president of 
the United States, only because the national legisiature 
was to be authorized to appoint the Time of electing the 
electors! Acaucusis a “combination,” and a “com. 
bination” is a caucus—and a congressional caucus 
is, Most surely, a combination of the members of 
congress to juggle for a president, the very thing 
that Mr. Monroe apprehended in 1788! What an 
unfortunate extract for Mr. Ritchie! But suppose 
that the present president of the United States 
could have anticipated such a scene as took place 
in 1816, when Mr. Crawford, whom the people had 
not at all thought of for president, nearly obtained 
the support of a combination” in congress, to 
“force him down our throats,” (to use an elegant 
phrase of Messrs. Gales and Seaton), what would 
he have said of it? That was truly a “combination,” 
and the most daring one that has taken place since 
the adoption of the constitution. Does Mr. Ritchie 
wish a repetition of the intrigue and management of 
1816? I am sure that he does not, for he indignant- , 
ly reprobated the proceeding at the time. 

When I referred to the “Virginia debates,” I had 
regard to that exceeding jealousy shewn in almost 
every page, of the assumption of powers not de/e- 
gated—of the fears of the members of the conven- 
tion of imp'ied powers—of the danger apprehended 
of general departures from the lines marked out 
for the regulation of every department of the new 
government;—about all which no one has been a 
greater stickler than the editor of the “Enquirer,” 
until lately; and every one has admired the talent 
and zeal with which he maintained constitutional 
points. 1 say “until lately’—for my memory must 
very much mislead me, if Mr. Ritchie did not oppose 
the caucus of 1816 quite as warmly as I oppose one 
now, and for nearly the same reasons; as also did 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton, though now fellow la. 
borers with him to get one up: but I have not a 
file of the “Enquirer” torefer to, and possibly may 
be mistaken. That caucus, indeed, was reprebend- 


_ | ed by nine tenths of the republicans of the United 


States, It was the fret attempt of the sort that had 


1 been made to dictate to the people; and every one 
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was asionished* «tthe pollthat Mr Crawford made | 
in the conclave of president-makers. Ue-had 535 
votes, and Mr, Munroe only 64! How such a State 
of things was brought about, | never yet understood; 
but the result shcwed that the voice or will of the 
people had been haughtily disregarded by those 
who ought to have humbly respected it And, it is 
wortiy of remark, that ev. ry one of those who vot 

ed for Mr. C. (so far-as their present wishes are 
known to me), in 1816, are in favor of a second trial 
of management, to direct or defeat the public vuice, 
or obstruct the design of the constitution, as to the 
election of president 

Il hope that Mr. Ritchie will stick to the consti. 
tution, in allits parts, until it is mghtfully amended, 
#s is much to be desired in several respects. Let 
me ask him, what he would think of a congressional 
caucus, held by members from the non slave-hold 
ing st.tes, to obstruct or do away the operation of 
those provisions of the constitution which relate to 
representation on account of slaves? He would 
join with me in deprecating it as an unholy conspi 
racy against the union; we should agree, perhaps, 
in regarding the members who attended such a cau 
cus as almost guilty of perjury; and feel ready to 
oppose their sci'emeseven by force of arms. Well— 
and in what, will the gentleman say, that that part 
of the compact which brought about the union, by 
preserving the sovereignty of the several states, is 
less sacred, in his eyes, than that which grants the 
special representation just spoken of? If we look at 
all the compromises of the constitution, either of 
these may be tolerated; yet if we refer to one of 
them separated from the other, bo0/h must be re- 
garded as wrong; the first not more so.than the last. 
But we sfionld carry the mind back to the state of 
our country when the constitu'ion was framed and 
adopted, and have respect to the reason of things as 
they existed at that time; and then we shall see 
that there is a direct and indivisible relation be 
tween them. I hope Mr. R. will favor me and the 
public with bis remarks on what is bere submitted. 
In my view of the subject, the case is a plain one. 
Fish cannot be made out of one of these constitu 
tional points and flesh out of the other. Their prin 
ciple is the same. 

Though Mr. R does not altogether approve of a 
caucus, and would like some other mode adopted ¢o 
defeat the possible constitutional power of the small 
states, he says— 


“Mr. Niles may split hairs if he pleases. He may 
say, a caucus was constitutional in 1816 or 1820— 
but prohibited in 1824—that, at the one era, it was 
necessary to carry the principles of party into effect 
~-but, in another, unnecessary, because we have 
only to choose between persons. Does this argu 
ment deserve a serious answer? Is the constitution 
such a nose of wax, as thus to be shifted backward 
or forward? Doesthe constitution wink at the acts 
of a party? and yet, when we are to secure the 
great principle ofa republic, the will of the majority, 
the sam: constitution binds us hand and foot to 
the car of the minority? that, while its words remain 
the same, the same act may be excused or condemn 
ed, may be constitutional at one time and unconsti- 


tutional at another, according to the views of the 
actors? Impossible!’ 


I know nothing of “splitting hairs.” If the gen- 
tleman wants any of that. sort of work done, he must 
apply at tie shop of Messrs. Gales and Seaton, 
wherein ii is performed with unparalleled nicety. 








*Sce note A. 


Lever said that 4 caucus was *constitutional,” even 
when resorted to for pure party purposes; but sure- 
ly, it must needs be unconstitutional when its avowed 
design is to set aside the estublished operation of the 
constitution! What has been already said will, per- 
haps, shew w/o it is that would make the “constitu. 
tion a nose of wax”’--Mr. Ritchie or myselt. [ am 
fully content to leave it to the decision of our rea- 
ders and the people at large. 

But the editor of the “Enquirer” is very anxious 
that the ‘will of the majority” should prevail, and 
soam I - but not in the election of a president only.* 
There are other things of equal or superior moment 
to the citizens of the United States. 1 shall notice 
one of them to wit, a protective tariff; for the sup. 
port of that numerous class interested in the grow- 
ing of grain and raising of stock, who desire a home 
market tor their productions, through the establish. 
ment of domestic manufactures. 

Commerce is protected by discriminatory duties 
and the navy, supported at a great annual expense; 
the fisheries are protected by a bounty or allowance 
equal to the payment of between four and five dol. 
lars per month to every person engaged in them, 
paid from the public treasury; the planters of cotton 
are protected by a tax equal to one third of the va- 
lue of their commodity; the growers of [sugar] cane 
are protected by a tax more than eque!l to one half 
of the value of their product; and these two last, 
with the éobacco planters, are protected by a sur- 
plus extra representation in congress, equal to one 
ninth of the whole power of the house. The grain 
growers and their consumers, the mechanics and 
manufacturers, are protected only in one article— 
the fabrication of coarse cotton goods!! 

According to the aetua/ vote on the tariff-bill in’ 
1818, those in the affirmative represented five mil. 
lions of freemen, and about one thousand millions 
of dollars worth of real property—and those who 
voted inthe negative represented three millions of 
such persons and about five hundred millions of 
dollars in real property—yet the bill was defeated 
in the senate, (in which the states are represented 
by a majority of one vote! Now, has Mr. Ritchie, 


out of his respect for ‘he «will of the majority,” ceas- 


ec his opposition to a protective tariff? He will » 
not, cannot, deny the facts here stated; they are 
derived from oficial documentst, and there is no 
mistake in them; yet the gentleman could hard- 
ly contain himself when the news reached Rich. 
mond that the senate had rejected the bill! So much 

*The “republican general committee” of the 
city of New York, have been gravely led to recom-. 
mend that the election of president shall be made 
directly by the people, without the intervention of 
electors. Now, this seems “right in itself;”’ but, 
didthe persons who proposed it esteem it possible to 
bring about such an amendment of the constitution? 
Will the editor of the “Enquirer,” who reverences 
the majority so much, agree to it—will any of the 
southern states consent to it? No—no; certainly no. 
The project is void inits ownnature. It would throw 
off the whole weight derived from the slaye popu- 
lation, and put Virginia and Ohio on an equal vote, 
for there is about as many free white males in the 
latter as in the former, and the s/aves, surely, could 
not be admitted to poll! But Virginia will give 24 
votes tor president, and Ohio only 16. 

(Pit is right to acknowledge that this note was 
added in consequence of observing some remarks 
on the subject in the New York “American.” 


{See vol. XXIII, page 340, and vol. XXIV, page 
104, of the Reaisrer. 
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for his respect for “the: majority,” and a desire to 
“secure the great principle of a republic,” an obe. 
dience toits will. (q7p The senate is constructed 
on the very same principles that bear on an election 
of president in the house of representatives —but 
belicving that this matter is worth a special argu. 
ment, | have taken it up separately—see note B. I 
may deceive myse.f—but apprehend that that note 
is conclusive oa the subject at issue.] © 

Let Mr. Ritchie look to ius own consistency—! 
have no tear of preserving mine; unless convinced 
ot error, when it shall be trankly acknowledged. 
‘the «will of the majority” was fairly expressed in 
1822 concerning iniernal improvements, but the pre 
sident rejected the bill, snd, for that act, the «En. 
quirer” lauded him to the skies. It is probable 
that the members of the present congress, in favor 
of a protective tarfi, will represent nearly 5,500,000 
citizens and the opponents of it about 2,500,000, less 
than one half—wili not the gentleman again be de. 
lighted if the bill shall again fail in the senate, 
through a represeniation of the sates, or receive 
the veto of the president, if it should pass both 
houses of congress, as the Cumberland road bill 
did? If so, what sill further become ot bis respect 
for the «wall of the majority?” 

i shall conclude by bringing this subject more 
home to the editor of the “Enquirer.” Suppose 
that the membersof congress, favoraule to @ protective 
saref, and a liveral wterpretation of the constituuon 
as to iniernal improvements, were LO go into caucus 
at lle approaching session, and nominate for presi- 
dent a gentleman weli known to accord in their 
views—what would Mr. Ritche say of the proceed- 
ing? He would denounce itasa “combination,” pro 
claim it as a conspiracy, reject it as (vcal,* and, 
therefore, pernicious, and cail upon the pe: ple to 
resist it, saying, “to your tents, O Israel!” 1 would 
not recommend such a caucus—but, as it would re 
gard measures within the powers supposed by most 
persons to be granted: in the constitution, it might 
certainly be considered as mght and proper, though 
2 Caucus to avoid or defeat express provisions of the 
constitution, should be regarued as a tresspass on 
the dictates of conscience and common sense, The 
frends of manufactures and mternal improvements, 
Mr. Ritchie will admit, must bauve as much right 
to “combine,” by caucus, us the repudlicuns or fede- 
ralisis; vnd if New York acd Pei nsyisania, with 
two or three other states, wherein the peuple are 
almost unanimously in favor of these Uhings, should 
make sucha “Combination,” any oiler caucus would 
siand only as an object tor laughterto point her tork- | 
ed fingers at; anu the danger of « choice in the house 
of representatives would not be dreaded, even by 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton, the great Caucussers of 
the day; sumply because, and for nu other reason at 
ali!—than that (ke choice would not come before the 
the bouse, if caucussing bad legitimute caucussing 
power. 

noTe— A. 

We have recorded proot of this asTonIsHMENT, in 
the remarks of the editors of the “National [pteili. 
gencer,”? Messrs. Gales and Seaton, the seli-same 
Persons who are now laboring, up to their eyes in ink, 
to bring about a caucus, for the support of « favor- 
ile candidate, 

The congressional caucus, that nearly nominat- 
ed Mr. Crawford, was held on the 16th of March 


——— 





*The time, however, has been when a caucus ot 
the democratic or federal members of congress was 
48 much /ocai, as one of the friends of domestic ma- 


Oe eee 


1816; onthe 22nd, Mr. Monroe replied to the com- 
mittee and gave his assent to serve, and not muca 
was said about the proceeding for some days, per- 
haps to afford an opportunity to hear from Mr. 
Tompkins, named for vice-presicient, who was then 


at Albany; but, on the 8th of April, Messrs. Gales 
and Seaton said— 


“So general is the sentiment in favor of it, {the 
nomination of Mr. Monroe], that our AS TONISH- 
MENT increases, by a retrospection, at te formi- 
dabie number of the republican meeting opposed 
to the nomination of Mr. Monroe. We consult our 
own inclination and probably the interests of the 
great republican family, by avoiding an examination 
into the circumstances, a COMBINATION of whith had 


nearly produced a nomination in direct opposition to 
the public wili41!”? 


The next paragraph was as follows— 

“Among other uofounded c#lumnies, it is pre- 
tended tl: ‘ vast exertions were made by the friends 
of Mr. Monroe, to influence the decision of the 
meeting, and itis even suggested that allurements 
were lreld out to induce votes for him. Mrserable 
invention! So far from this being true, i is a face 
undisputed, we believe, that the activity and precon- 
cert of the opponents of Mr. Monrve, and a fasticioue 
delicacy of his best friends which prevented active ex- 
ertions in support of his nomination, together. produced 
a state of things ASTONISHING to most of the peo- 
ple of the United States, who expected nothing ‘ess 
than that division of sentiment which prevailed among 
their representatives. ‘Yhe decided friends of the 
election of Mr. Monroe were so backward in their 
exertions, that, at one time, their opponents, mis- 
taking silent conviction for apathy, locked forward 
to certain victory. Ontheir part, however, no ex- 
ertions were spared, 2s no lubor was too great, eo 
no means were TOO HUMBLE (to aid their object: wit- 
ness the use made of the columns of an ephemeral 
print to this city, to soil the character and lacerate 
the feelings of their. ppovents. To ail such «fforts 
nothing was opposed, but a just uppeal to the known 
wish of the people, spontaneously expressed from 
every quarter; and this argument it was face ously 
attempted to invalidate by the allegation, that 
these expressions of the public will were surrepti- 
tiously obtained! If one half the ‘exertions had 
been made by Mr. Monroe’s friends, that were 
made by his opponents, the non:ination would have 
been as unanimeus, as it certainly would have been, 
from what we could learn, had it been made when 
congress first asst mbled~-when no other candidate 
was publicly spoken of but James Monroe. This is @ 
fact, which we ought not to overlook. 


Again—*So strongly impressed, indeed, are we 
with the conviction that the sense of the peuple was 
not truly rep esented in that meet g/ [the congression- 
alcaucus], from whatever causes, t.atour confidence 
in the expediency of this mode of colieciing the general 
sentiment is shaken, we hud a/most said destvoyed!!!" 

Another—* Should the day, unfortunately ever ar- 
rive, when a nomination shall be made averse to the 
public sentiment, the evil of this system will be felt. 
On this subject, we fully acquiesce in the views of 
governor Barbour, expressed in debate in the se- 
nate the other day, in reply to an allusion by 
King to the late nomination 


Mr. 


*God forbid,” said 


Mr. B., “that the power of electing a presidv at of 
«the United States should be lodged in axy otver 
‘hands than th. se of the people the sseives. The 
* whole cou.gress united in dictating a nomination, 
* would weigit no more than a feather in the ba. 





nefactures would now be. 


“lance against the public will; any dictation, in op- 
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¢¢ position to the public sentiment, would be consi- | 
«dered as an outrage on the rights of the people, 
«and justly scouted by them.” 

On the 28th of June, they said—«With regard to 
the proposition to refer the presidential question 
directly to the people, it is, at this day, so novela 
one, that we scarcely know how to pronounce an 
opinion on it, If it were practicable, there can be 
no doubt, it would greatly narrow the scope for in- 
trigue and venality; and would, besides, by relieving 
congress from the task of taking cognizance of this 
Question, contribute greatly to the economy of their 
time, and to the independent exercise of their high 
duties. It would, moreover, prevent the possibility of 
the popular wiil being defeated by a cabal, which is 
NOW possible, to say the least of it, when that will is 
a s0 Unanimous that no man can pretend to doubt 
Ade 

And, on 13th Sept.—“ We are not disposed to be- 
come the vindicutors of congressional nominations of 
candidutes for the presidency. Wf any preferable 
mode of concentrating the sentiments of the dilfer- 
ent sections of the union can be devised, we sball 
rejoice at it, for we freely admit, that congressional 
caucusses are subject to such oljections as would lead 
to the preference of any other mode, it any other be 
practicable. The result of the meeting’ of last 
winter clearly proves to us, (because it then nearly 
happened), that the public sentiment muy not always 
be clearly or correctly indicated by a-majoriiy of those 
membersof congress who choose to attend such meet 
ings.” 

To'grant to Messrs. Gales and Seaton what they 
so generally deny unto others, ! shall insert the 
main part of what they oftered in justification of 
the preceding extracts, to shew their consistency. 

«We object to caucussing, when but two candi 
dates present themselves, because then the con- 
gress in effect makes the election, instead of the 
people. We are in favor of a caucus nomination 
now, because we wish the peuple, and not the con. 
gress, to make the election. In this also, are we 
not consistent?” 

Here is a breeze—a change in the wind, indeed 
but— 

There were more than two candidates in 1816— 
at least Mr. King received tbirty-four votes, end 
who could teli the power of opposition? At the 
preceding term it had amounted to eighty-nine 
votes, and the re-election of Mr. Madison was, at 
one time, very doubtful. I totally disagree with the 
editors, and believe that, when there are two or 
more ‘republican’ candidates, and a yet embodied po- 
litical epposition, a caucus may be necessary, because 
its proceedings will go to the support of measures; 
but unnecessary when there is nm» such opposition. 
This opposition is now confined to the little state 
of Delaware, and, mirudile dictu, the leading politi. 
cians of the ascendant party in that state, are among 
the most zealous for holding a caucus, though their 
representative would hardly present himself for 
admission, if it was supposed to be made up of 
democratic republicans!* And. what is the differ- 
‘ence, !et Messrs Gales and Seaton say, whether the 
people, of whom they are so tender, act under the 
dictation of a caucus or submit to a vote of the states 
in the house? ‘The latter is their constitution, the 
other an usurpation of power to obstruct ite opera- 





*The governor, with a decided majority in both 
branches of the legislature of this state, as well as 
its representative in congress, are (and were elected 
as) “federalists.” I do not state this reproachfully 
—but the fact is worth looking to. 


tion, If they are to be guided, may they not better 
be guided according to the law, than without law? 
Blessed consistency! “O! that mine enemy would 
write a book!” 

wore—B. 
The construction of the senate of the United 
States was as much objected toin the Virginia con- 
vention, as the power of the staves to elect a presi- 
dent in congress, in the case stated in the constitu- 
tion, and for the very same reasons. The last of these 
provisions grew out of the practice under the old 
act of confederation, in which each state had one 
voice; so that if the thirteen states were represented, 
by no matter how many members of congress, nu 
more than thirteen votes could be given on any 
question. ‘lo. maintain the independence of the 
states, and so prevent a consoLipaTionx, so much 
feared by the best patriots of the day, they were 
made equal in the senate, and the old rule of voting 
by states was preserved in the house in one possible 
instance only, designed alike to check or control 
any “combinations” that might be formed by any 
of the great states to oppress the small ones, and by 
way of compromise, 

Mr. Pawrick Henry declared that the constitution 
“squinted at monarchy.” “Your president may 
easily become a king; your senate is so imperfectly 
constructed that your dearest rights may be sacrificed 
by what may be a small majority.” The president 
and senators have nothing io lose. They have not 
that interest in the preservation of the government, 
that the king and lords have in England! They will, 
therefore, be regardless of the interests of the freople.” 

Mr. Sfonroe said, ‘when we take a more accurate 
view of the principles of the senate, we shall have 
grounds to fear that the interests of ouR state muy be 
totally neglected—nay, that our legislative influence 
wiil be as little as if we were actually expelled or bu- 
nished out of congress.” “Seven states are a majority 
and can, in most cases, bind the rest; for which rea- 
son the interest of certain states will alone be consuit. 
ed.”” “Consider the connection of the senute with the 
executive,” “what number is necessary to make 
treaties. A very small number. Two thirds of 
these who may happen to be present may, with the 
president, make treaties,” &c. they may “sacrifice 
the dearest interests of the southern states;” “dis- 
member the United States. There is no check to 
prevent this—there is no responsibility or power to 
punish it.”’ — “Thus, I conceive, that the govern- 
ment is put entirely into the hands of seven STATES; 
indeed, into the hands of two thirds of a majority. 
The executive branch is under their protection, and 
yet they are freed from a direct charge of comsi- 
NATION ” 

On another occasion Mr. Henry said, “we, (Virgi- 
nia), are, as a state, to form no part of the government.” 

Mr. Grayson, speaking of the navy, asked, “will 
any gentleman say that a ship of war can be raised 
to the south of Cape Charles.” [A seventy-four 
gun ship has been built and launched south of that 
cape, and another is building]. ‘The northern 
states will be principally benefitted by having 4 
fleet—a majority of the staves can vote the raising 
of a navy!” 

As many like extracts as would make several 
pages might easily be made. Virginia, jealous of 
her then supposed superiority on account of num- 
bers, and regarding ‘herself as having therefrom 4 
right to take a Jeading part—anticipating also that 
her population would increase much more rapidly 
than that of the more eastern states, as it was said 
in the convention that it would—objected to the 








power of the stares, or of the senate, which repre’ 
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sents them respectively, because it lessened her own 
weight in the most stable branch of the legislature 
of the union. But none of the predictions of her 
statesmen have been realized as to the baneful in 
fluence of that body; and its members are now ra- 
ther regarded as senators of the United States than 
as representatives of the states. 

Every particle of the reasoning that appliesto the 
conditional election of a president by the house of 
representatives, may be equally urged against the 
construction of the senate. We now have twenty- 
four states, and twenty five senators sent from states 
containing only 1,799,897 freemen, can prevent the 
passage of any law unanimously desired by 6,056,352 
freemen in the other states—thus: 


Mississippi 2Qsenators 42,176 free whites. 
Illinois 2 53,788 
Missouri 2 55,988 
Delaware 2 56,318 
Louisiana 2 73,083 
Rhode Island 2 79,413 
Indiana 2 145.758 
Georgia 2 189,566 
Vermont 2 234,846 
South Carolina 2 231,812 
New Hampshire 2 243,256 
Maryland 2 260,022 
(Half) Connecticut 1 133,591 
25 1,799,897 


The whole number of free whites in the United 
States, by the last census, was 7,856,269 
Deduct 1,799,897 





And there remains ; 6,056,352 
What a great disparity is there inthis! Here the 
passage of the most important laws—nay, the very 
‘twheels of the government,” may be stopped by 25 
senators, from states containing Jess than one fourth 
of the whole population interested in the adoption 
of any measure whatever! The senate has an equal 
power with the house in every respect, save as to 
eriginating money bills, and they have other and 
much superior powers to the house. Though the 
first named body cannot propose any new tax, they 
may prevent the levying of it, and they have the 
same power over appropriations as the representa- 
tives possess. Thus, the senate might have const 
tutionally rejected the bills which passed the house 
during the late war for the support of that war, and 
so have ended it of necessity and with utter disgrace, 
if it had pleased a bare majority to have acted af- 
ter this manner; in this power 2nd proceeding, @ 
declaration of war may be arrested in the first place, 
or a peace compelled in the second, at will. 
(CP Now, as many as all the states named—that is, 
thirteen whole states, must vote in the house of re- 
presentatives for a president, if the choice devolves 
upon it, or one cannot be chosen./7Y, Isthere—canit 
be supposed theré is—will the most ardent ofice- 
hunter pretend to say, that more danger exists to the 
United States, from the choice of a president in.the 
house by starss, whose business it is EXECUTE the 
Jaw, than there is in the power of the same or just as 
many sTaTEs in the senate, vested with such mighty 
power aver the making of the law? No—indeed, no! 
But who would dareto propose a caucus of the house 
of representatives to set aside the constitutional 
power of the senate, representing the states? Deple- 
tion and a straight-jacket would be immediately re- 
commended to any such person by every man in the 
republic. Why then, should the states, in the house 
of representatives, be treated as they are, because 
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a solitary case? Pshaw!—it is because, and for this 
reason only, that the president dispenses the ‘loaves and 
fishes” of office. As an integral part of the govern. 
ment, the senate is vastly more important-than the 
president; yei, what is right in the construction of 
that body, is wrong when applied, on THE VERY SAME 
PRINCIPLES, to the choice of a president from the 


three highest voted for by the people! Alas, poor 
human nature.” 


—_——--- 
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The Erie Canal. 
“MEETING OF THE WATERS.” 
FROM. THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, OF OCT, 11, 1822.* 


Ye shades of ancient heroes! Ye who toil’d, 
Through long saccessive ages, to build up 

A laboring pian of state; bebold, at once, 

The wonder done! Thompson. 


Wednesday, of ihe present week, was sot only a 
proud day for New York, but for the union; for, 
although the joyous festival at Aibany wus a cele. 
bration of au event in the achievement of which 








| New York has exerted her enterprise and physical 


energies single-hand and alone, yet the stupendous 
objectis not the lessimportant in a national point of 
view. In addition to the incalculable benefits it will 
confer on our estate in respect to commercial affairs, 
the canal willlong serve asa chain to bind together 
rich and populous territories, far distant from each 
other, and whose real or imaginary diversity of in. 
terests, might, otherwise, and at no very remote 
period, cause a dissolution, alike injurious and dis. 
astrous to all. By means of this great artificial 
river, and others which will be formed in conse- 
quence of our example, the Atlantic states and the 
rich and widely extended regions of the west will 
become neighbors, and a close community of in- 
terests will induce them to cling together with a 
degree of tenacicusness end constancy, which even 
a daily recollection of their consanguinity would 
not otherwise have produced, 

The celebration of the completion ofthe northern 
canal, and of the eastern section of (he great western 
canal, and the passage of the first boat from the 
latter into the Hudson, our readers hare already 
been informed took place on Wednesday, the 8th 
instant, agreeably to the arrangements previously 
made by the corporation and citizens of Albany. 
We attended the celebration, and have never, on 
any former occesion, experienced feelings of such 
proud satisfaction. The corporation and citizens 
of Albany had each a committee of arrangements, 
who acted together, and in conjunction with the 
canal commissioners; and the preparations for the 
occasion were made upon an extensive and splendid 
scale. The day was ushered ift by the ringing of 
bells and firing of cannon, and at an early hour the 
troops of the city were in motion. 

A part of the delegation from this city, appointed 
at the meeting on Monday, to represent the feelings 
of our citizens on the glorious event, repaired to 
Albany, in the steam boat Chancellor Livingston, 
the same evening; but the greater number remained 
and took passage in the Richmond, which was spe- 
cially despatched for the occasion on Tuesday 
morning; and, as many of the original committee 
could not attend, an addition was made to the num- 
ber on board of the boat, and the delegation ulti- 
mately amounted to about forty or forty-five. At 
West Point the party were joined by maj. Worth, 
adjt. Blaney, lieut. Webster, and other officers on 
the station, together with the excellent band of mu- 
sic attached to the military academy. Both the 














*There are some few references te party in this article which 
had better been omitted, Ed. 
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Chancellor and the Richmond were beautifully de- 
corated for the occasion with a great variety of flags; 
and, when the latter boatarrived at Albany on Wec- 
nesday morning, @ rilitary detachment was in wait- 
ing at the dock to receive the committee, who were 
thereupon escorted to the Eagle tavern. Soon af- 
terwardsa delegation frum the citizens, consisting 
of Teunis Yan Vechten, Joseph Alexander, and 
Gideon Hawley, esquires, waited upon the New 
Yotk committee, and gave them a cordial and hear- 
ty welcome. 

At 10 o’clock, major genera) Solomon Van Rens- 
selaer, marshal of the day, appeared before the 
Eagle tavern, with a detachment of fine looking 
troops, and escorted the New York committee to 
Rockwell’s mansion house, where a procession was 
soon afterwards formed, consisting of the governor, 
lieut. governor, judges of the supreme court, the 
state senators, (then in session as a court of errors), 
together witlt the other officers of the state, the 
corporation ef Albany, the military, the several so- 
cieties, with appropriate banners, and an immense 
number of citizens and strangers, At half past ten, 
the procession moved, in proper order, up North 
Market street, beyond the elegant mansion of Ste- 
phen Van Rensselaer, jun. It then wheeled to the 
right, and haulted on the extensive mole building 
in the Hudson river for the purpose of forming a 
basin large enough to,contain the fleeis of boats 
which must be employed in transporting to that me 
tropolis, (on the way to this), the rich treasures of 
the west. On arriving here, we found the concourse 
of spectators great beyond any former example at 
that place. The windows and tops of the houses 
were filled; the fields crowded, and the banks of the 
canal lined with spectators, for at least two miles 
distance.’ The steam boats Chancellor Livingston, 
capt. Center, Richmond, capt. T, Wiswall, and the 
Fire Fly, superbly ornamented with flags and strea-. 
mers, were moored at the right of a line of vessels, 
dressed for the occasion, and formed in front of the 
basin; and all were completely and entirely filled in 
every visible part with ladies and gentlemen, anxi- 
ously waiting for the arrival of the boats with the 
commissioners. 

It is now time to mention, that, at sun rise, the 
joint committee of arrangements proceeded from 
Albany to the junction of the Erie and Champlain 
canals, (about a mile south of the Cahoose falls), 
there to join the canal commissioners and engi- 
neers, on board of the new and superb packet boat, 
cell-d the De Witt Clinton. From thence they 
proce: ded, with the commissioners, down the canal 
to Gibbonsville basin, (opposite Troy), where they 
were joined by the Chief Engineer, (the first packet 
boat that navigated the western canal), having on 
board the military association and a band of music, 
and the new packet boat Henry Seymour, having 
on board the canal contractors, The three boats, 
with another from Waterford, (the Governor Yates), 
having on board about 200 ladies and gentlemen, 
then moved forward; and, atthe balf- way house, they 
were joined by another bost, from Albany, (the 
Chancellor Kent), which was crowded with a fash- 
jonable party of ladies and gentlemen. The Chief 
Engineer led the way, followed in order by the De 
Witt Clinton, Chancellor Kent, Henry Seymour, 
Governor Yates, &c.; but, unfortunately, at the last 
lock, they were delayed near an hour, by obstruc 
tions of stone, which had, by some means, found 
their way into the sluices of the gate. ‘This acci- 
cent occasioned many fechngs of anxiety among the 


thousands of impatient spectators, who were gazing \fo 
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however, the doubts and fears of the multitude were 
dissipated by the appearance of the squadron, 
which, ornamented with a variety of banners, now. 
rapidly approached. A few minutes more brought | 
them to the Jast lock, where the Chief Engineer, 
with the band and escort, fell back, and the De Witt 
Clinton gracefully entered the lock, over which a 
triumphal arch was erected, and ernamented with 
evergreens. 

At this moment the committee from New York 
were invited from their station in the procession, 
on board of the Clinton; and the members and offi. 
cers of the Grand Royal Arch chapter of_the state 
of New York, forming a most splendid procession, 
proceeded in due and ancient masonic form to cele. . 
brate the laying of the cape stone. The prelimi- 
naries of the solemn ceremony having been per. 
formed, an appropriate address to the Supreme Ar. 
chitect of universal nature was offered up by our ex. 
cellent R. W. and rev. Companion Lacey, grand 
chaplain, after which our most excellent Grand High 
Priest, (Companion Ames), assisted by the other 
grand officers, and architects, laid the stone, when 
an appropriate ode was sung, and the work declar- 
ed be finished. The address of the.M. E. grand 
high priest on the occasion, was brief, eppropriate 
and beautiful. The grand officers were accom- 
panied by the officers of several neighboring chap. 
ters, all dressed in their robes, and those of the 
grand officers, and of Temple chapter, and some 
others, were apparently new, and rich and beauti- 
ful beyond description. The pageant of the coro» 
nation, lately exhibited in this city, as it has been 
justly remarked, would in no way excel the decora- 
tions of the royal arch, Indeed, if the appearance 
ofthe Jewish high priest, when he went out in his 
sacred robes, to meet Alexander of Macedon, was 
equa'ly imposing, we do not marvel at the awe with 
which the corqueror was for the moment inspired. 

A copper plate was deposited, bearing a suitable 
inscription, and the following inscription appears on 
the stone. 

ERECTED SEPTEMBER, 1823. 
De Wirt Cuinron, president, 
STEPHEN Van RENSSELAER, ) 
Samvuet Younes, 
Mrnrow Ho ttry, 
Henry SErmour, secretary, 
Ww. C. Bouck, 

Bensamin Wriout, chief engineer, 

Grornce W. Younes, assistant, 

PererR Stewart, builder, 

This ceremony having been completed, doctor 
Samuel! L. Mitchell mingled with the waters of the 
canal, two bottles of water, the one taken from the 
depths of the Indian ocean, and the other from the 
Atlantic, on which occasion he delivered the follow- 
ing adcress:— 

“Through you I solicit the indulgence of a few 
moments, to add my mite of contribution towards 
the exercises of the day. 

Offerings, as tokens of intention or significations 
of disposition, have had a long establishment in so- 
ciety. Thusa delivery of twig and turf, in a solemn 
manner, put the purchaser into possession of land 
and its produce: so the pipe and the cup, with the 
accompanying tobacco and coffee, are the signs of 
welcome and protection; and, in the ceremony of 
marriage, the ring, presented by the groom and ac- 
cepted by the bride, is a testimonial of the promises 
they mutually made. — 

On this great and joyous occasion, I act in con- .. 
rmity to the wishes of many respectable citizens, 
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intently for the signal of approach. At 12 o’clock, |in requesting the commissioners who conduct the 
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work of the great canals, to receive an humble ob- 
ation. 

It consists of two bottles of water, one of which is 
derived from the Atlantic, and the other from the 
Indian ocean. They are brought bere for the pur 
pose of manifesting the satisfaction entertained by 
the donors, aud their maritime brethren, on the 
union between the vast reservoir of water circum- 
fusing the globe, and the extensive lakes of North 
America. 

If my observations could be conveyed to you in 
the phraseology of the natives who, Many centuries 
ago, inhabited southern Europe, they would run 
thusy— 

Neptune, having understood that projects were 
on the point of completion, by means of which his 
dominions would be very much enlarged, and 
rendered more useful and convenient, has directed 
commodore John Rodgers, of the navy, ano Jobn 
Austin, esquire, of the merchant employ, to draw 
these fluids from their profound abodes. Accord 
ingly, these samples of his saline element, from the 
latitude of 36 degrees south, and from 40 degrees 
north, were carefully incased for the present cele- 
bration. It is hoped they may be.considered as 
symbols expressive of the good feeling with which 
his subjects, the navigators of the expanse of waters 
reaching from the arctic to antarctic, and from west 
to east, view the enterprize in which you are all 
engaged, and which my respected colleagues of 
the mission from the city of New York have come 
hither to witness and to celebrate. Iam authorized 
to say, that the venerable sovereign of the deep is 
proud of the contemplated connection between the 
circumfiuent oceans and the land encircled seas; 
and that he foresees many of the incalculable bene- 
fits which will ensue fromthe intercourse. 

The contents of one of these bottles I offer as a 
libation; and first pour a portion upon the capstone 
of this fifty-third lock, just laid by my worshipful 
brethern of the masonic fraternity, as a token of 
cement and union; and add the residue to the waters 
of this terminating section of the canal, on which 
the well equipped and splendid boat, called De Mist 

Clinton, the early and perserving friend of the un- 
dertaking, is at this instant subsiding to her level; 
as a sign of such an union as, in former days, the 
doge of Venice was accustomed to celebrate in 
honor of the association between that republic and 
the Adriatic, 

I also obey my instructions further, by stating 
that the chymical analysis of the other specimen is 
a great desideratum; and by suggesting that a cor- 
rect report on its constituent ingredients, from the 
acientilic gentlemen among yoo and in your direc. 
tion, may be registered among the proceedings of 
this glorious and happy day.” 

The lower gates of the lock were then opened, 
and the boat enteredthe basin, amidst the roar of 
artillery and tbe loud and oft repeated huzzas of 
thousands of freemen. She was towed through the 
basin into the river, and up again in the channel, by 
twelve full manned barges, under the con:mand of 
capt. Center, of the steam-boat Chancellor Living. 
ston, and capt. T. Wiswall, of the steam-boat Rich- 
mond, and the others of ten masters of Albany pack- 
ets. As she passed the line of packets and steam 
boats, the Clinton was often saluted wiih the most 
enthusiastic cheers by the male, while thousands of 
white handkerchiefs fluttered in the air from the 
hands of the females, The pilot of the boat, capt. 
Dagpitt, it was stated to us, is now eighty-four years 
of age, and acted as pilot to the French fleet under 
count de Grasse, in the war of our independence, 


cial 
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| when it anchored before York Town, previously to 


the capture of lord Cornwallis and the army under 
hiscommand. Having arrived at the upper end of 
the mole, the canal commissioners and their asso- 
ciates were landed, and the procession, ogee 
the following order, moved back, through N 
Market and up State street, to the park in front of 
the capitol: — | 

Military, under the command of major general 
Van Rensselaer, marshal, assisted by major R. I. 
Knowlson and captain John Koon. 

Sheriff and city marshal. 

Common council and committee of arrangements, 

Committee from New York, 

Canal commissioners. 

Engineers and assistant engineers. 

Commissioners of the Albany basin. 

Canal and basin contractors. 

Reverend clergy. 


The governor and suite, lieutenant governor, 


chancellor and the judges of the supreme circuit, 
and United States’ courts. 


Senate and officers. 

Officers of the United States’ army and navy. 
Band. 

Military association, 


Fire department, including engine, hook and 
ladder and axe companies, 


SOCIETIES, 
Cincinnati. 

Agricultural society. 

Grand chapter of royal arch masons. 


Society for the promotion of useful arts. 
Albany Lyceum. 


St. Andrew's society, 

St. Patrick’s society. 

Cordwainer’s society. 

The apprentices library association. 

Citizens and strangers, 

The canal commissioners, the common council of 
the city of Albany, and the delegation from the city 
of New York, were then conducted to a pavilion, 
erected in front of the capitol, and tastefully de- 
corated with wreaths of evergreens, where the pro- 
ceecings were unsually impressive and interesting. 
Dr. Chester addressed the throne of grace in a fer- 
vent prayer, “characterised by the enthusiasm of 
gratitude, piety and patriotism.” 

His honor the mayor of Albany, (Charles E. Dud- 
ley, esq.) then rose, and, in behalf of the corporation 
of that city, addressed the canal commissioners as 
fullows:— 

Gentiemen—The honor of addfessing the canal 
commissioners on the present highly interesting 
occasion, haying been assigned me, it is with un. 
feigned pleasure that I proceed to the performance 
of that duty. 

Impressed with feelings of gratitude te the Di- 
vine Ruler of the universe, the citizens of Albany 
Lave assembled this day, for the purpose of testify. 
ing their joy on beholding the magnificent specta. 
cle of the union of the waters of the Erie and Cham- 
plain canals with the Hudson River, and of the pas- 
suge of the first boat from the grand canal, through 
the lock at this place. In behalf of the coramon 
council and citizens of Albauy, | tender you the 
most cordial congratulations on this propitious 
event, and on the successful completion of the cans] 
connecting Lake Champlain with the Hudson ri. 
ver, and of the Erie canal, from Rochester, on the 
Genessee river, to the tide waters of the Hudson at 
this place. : 


These noble canals cannot fail to excite the ad- 





|miration and to secure the applause of this and 
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every succeeding age; but works of such gran- 
deur should be seen—no description can convey an 
adequate idea of the triumph of art over nature, of 
the gigantic structures which have been reared, or 
of the obstacles which bave been surmounted in 
their construction. , 
It was shortly after the successful and glorious 
termination of the late war, that the project of the 
{rie and Champlain canals was revived and agitated 
in the state legislature; and it is not surprising that 


some of our most distinguished public men, some of 


the ablest assertors of the people’s rights and most 
faithful guardians of their treasure, should, at that 
period, and before the finances of the country had 
recovered from the shock they had experienced 
during the war, have paused and hesitated at what, 
they considered, might be a premature commit- 
ment of the power and credit ofthe state, to an un- 
dertaking of uncommon magnitude and indefinite 
extent; and, as to the probable expense of which 
there was great diversity of opinion. These honest 
doubts and patriotic fears had the effect of inducing 


great circumspection and vigilance on the part of 


the members of the legislature, who advocated the 
immediate commencement of the work, and led to 
the act of the 17th of April, 1816, which appointed 
and directed commissioners to explore and survey 
the most eligible routes, and to make accurate and 
minute estimates of the amount, which would be 
necessary to complete the Erie and Champlain ca. 
nals. ‘Tothe prudence and circumspection evinced 
by the restrictions and provisions of this act, may be 
fairly attributed much of the accuracy and economy 
which have characterised the subsequent prosecu- 
tion of the work, and, what was of equal importance, 
served, in an eminent degree, to acquire and secure 
the confidence of the people in the practicability 
and fitness of the measure. ER My 

The system of canal navigation, originating ina 
few enlightened and eminent men, and which had 
its most efficient support in the general intelligence 
and patriotism of the people, may now be consi- 
dered as having had its probation inthis state; and 
the policy of completing the whole, as suon as prac- 
ticable, is sanctioned by the test of experience. 
‘rhe hopes of the sanguine have been more than re. 
alized, and the apprehensions of the timid dispelled 
by the evidence which this day affords. There is, 
also, something gratifying in the reflection that the 
political conflicts, which for years have agitated the 
state, have not suspended, or retarded the prosecu- 
tion of the work for a single moment. ‘There can 
now be no doubt of the vast utility of canals, and 
that they will, in a few years, yield an amount of toll 
which, with the other revenue, already pledged, 
will be far more than sufficient to pay the interest 
on all the money borrowed; and at no very distant 
period, to reimburse the principal. 

Great praise is due to the commissioners of the 
canal fund, for the wise and judicious measures 
they adopted for the purpose of procuring loans on 
the best terms; on the whole emount of debts, 
($5,815,500), the rate of inierest does not exceed 54 
per cent. By an article in the new constitution, 
the tolls of the canals, as then established, the auc- 
tion duties, the tax on salt manufactured in the 


The entire completion of the navigable commu. 
nication from Lake Champlain to the tide waters 
of the Hudson, including the splendid sloop dock 
and dam on the river, between Troy and Lansing. 
burg; and of three-hundred miles of the great west. 
ern canal, (the remaining sixty miles of that route, 
on the western section, being in a great state of 
forwardness), in the short space of six years and 
three months, is unparalleled in the history of in. 
land navigation, and must create astonishment, par- 
ticularly when the many and formidable obstruc- 
tions which nature presented—the stupendous em. 
bankments which, in some places, were necessary; 
the solidity and elegance of stone masonry ip the 
numerous locks and aqueducts, (the materials and 
workmanship of which are unequalled in this, and 
not surpassed by any other country), are all con- 
sidered. 

The fact that the canals, from their commence. 
ment, have been constructed under the direction of 
our own cilizens, and that the resources of the state 
have been adequate to the undertaking, must be a 
source of pride and exultation to every citizen of 
this state. 

The unexampled economy which has attended 
the operations of the canals, and tie cheapness of 
construction, are unquestionably the result of the 
admirable course pursued by the commissioners in 
making contracts in every practicable case; which, 
by creating competition, brought into action the 
ingenuity and hardy industry of great bodies of 
men, and that at the lowest possible rate of com. 
pensation. 

The citizens of Albany have full confidence in 
the signal benefits which the inhabitants of this 
state will derive from the completion of canal navi- 
gation, from Lakes Erie and Champlain to the 
Hudson; and they are not insensible to the happy 
location of their own city at the termination of the 
grand canal, and on the margin of a noble river. It 
is with feelings of pride that they have witnesse:} 
the development of the physical, financial and mo- 
ral energies of this state, manifested in the com- 
mencement and accomplishment of the greatest 
work of art in the western world; a work which 
elevates the character of the state, advances the 


glory of the nation, and contributes to the preser- 


vation and permanency of the union of the states, 
which was considered, by the immortal Washington, 
as “the primary object of patriotic desire.”’ 

The present will form one of ahe most insportant 
eras in the annals of this state, the anniversary of 
which, next to that of our national independence, 
will ever be remembered with emotions of grati- 
tude, and celebrated with demonstrations of joy; 
for, so long as our fields shall be cultivated, so long 
as our cities and villages shall be inhabited, and so 
long as the waters of the majestic Hudson shal} min- 
gle with those of the Atlantic ocean, will these canals 
continue as imperishable monuments of the wisdom 
and public spirit of those illustrious men, who, by 
the influence of their talents, gave the first impulse 
to the undertaking; of the skill, energy and perse- 
verance of the commissioners and engineers, under 
whose direction the work has been executed; and, 





more especially, of the patriotism of the people of 


western district, the steam boat tax, as they are |the state of New-York, who, by their approbation, 
respectively established by law, were inviolably ap- | sanctioned the munificent appropriatians made by 


propriated for the completion of the canals, the 
payment of the interest and reimbursement of the 
capital of money borrowed, or to be borrowed, to 
complete the same; and the legislature were also 
prohibited from ever selling or disposing of the 


salt springs belonging to the state, or of the canals. | 





the successive legislatures, for carrying into effect 
the grand design, 

Gentlemen—The citizens of Albany are not un- 
mindful of the arduous duties, and of the fearful 
responsibilities which have been imposed on the 
canal commissioners, nor of the great ability snd 
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faithfulness with which their services to the state 
have been performed: In the exercise of a power 
almost despotic, no act of injustice or oppression 1s 
alleged to have been committed by them. 

In behalf of my fellow.citizens, tender you their 
sincerest wishes for your individual prosperity; and 
that you may all long continue to enjoy, next to the 
approbation of your own hearts, the highest reward 
that a free people can bestow—their gratitude. 

The president of the board, (the hon, De Witt 
Clinton), replied as follows: Fe 

The congratulations of the citizens and municipal 
authorities of Albany on this auspicious day, are re- 
ceived by the canal commissioners with profound 
respect, and reciprocated with cordial sincerity. 

It would neither comport with our situation or 
the cccasion, to speak of the origin, the progress 
and the consummation of the work now honored by 
your approbation; to expatiate on the facilities we 
have experienced and the embarrassments we have 
encountered. Futurity will disclose the benefits 
that it will produce, and experience will pronounce 
an unerring decision. 

For the many errors. we have committed we have 
no other apology than the purity of our motives. If 
we have, st any period, been unjustly accused, we 
look tothe progress of time and, judgment of pos- 
terity for our vindication; and if we have, in any 
respect, advanced the prosperity of the community, 
we shall find an ample reward in the sun shine of 
approving consciences, and in the smiles of approv- 
ing heaven. 

In setting an illustrious example to the world, in 
the magnitude of her improvements and the celeri- 
ty and economy of their.execution, this state has 
contracted a debt, which, although considerable in 
amount, is not great, when compared with the 
means of extinguishment created by her navigable 
communications, It is believed, that there is no in. 
stance on record of the payment of a large public 
debt. Either no adequate provision has been made 
for the purpose, or there has been a failure in the 
faithful application of the appropriated funds: and 
the consequences have been a continual augmenta- 
tien, pressing with increasing severity, and menac. 
ing, if not producing, the greatest calamities. We 
fondly cherish the hope, that this state will present 
another great example to mankind, by the speedy 
discharge of a debt which she has incurred, net for 
promoting the effusion of human blood, but for en- 
couraging the arts of civilized life, strengthening 
the ties of social connexion, establishing the bless- 
ings of easy inter-communication, and advancwg 
the great interesis of productive industry. 

Within afew years, the revenue arising from the 
canals, wisely administered and uniformly applied, 
can accomplish this important object, and, after the 
successful execution of her magnificent improve- 
ments, and a faithful compliance with all ber finan- 
cial obligations, this state will be possessed of re- 
sources that will enable her to extend the sphere of 
her useful operations, to bring home the blessings of 
moral and intellectual cultivation to every man’s 
door, and to co-operate with her sister states in all 
laudable effurts for the general good of the Ameri. 
can republic. 


We would do injustice to our feelings, were we | 


not to express our high sense of the uniform and ef- 
ficient support that we have received from the good 
people of this ancient city. In all vicissitudes and 
in all emergencies, they have rallied round the 
standard of internal improvement; we sincerely 
thank them for their courtesies and kindness—and 
we most humbly and fervently implore the blessings 


aa 


of Almighty God, on all patriotic and enlightened 
efforts to promote their prosperity and the glory of 
our country. \ 

William Bayard, esq. of this city, in behalf of the 
New-York committee, thereupon rose and ad- 
dressed the committee of the citizens of Albany as 
follows: Rep 

Gentiemen—In behalf of a meeting of the citizens 
of New-York, convened on the.sixth inst. in that 
city, we have now the satisfaction of offering to 
you the cordial congratulations on the great and 
interesting event which we are now commemorat- 
ing. | 

he completion of more than three hundred 
miles of canal, in less than seven years, by a state, 
which possessed a population not much greater 
than the metropolis of the British empire; the junc- 
tion of the waters of our inland seas with the Ailan- 
tic, are facts which will exercise a most important 
influence on the prosperity of our state, on the so- 
cial and moral character of our people, and on the 
political power and importance of this nation. It 
would be useless to speak, at this moment, of the 
advantages of the great western canal. You hayethe 
best proofs of them in the joyous acclamations of 
the freemen who surround you—but we may be 
permitted to remark, that the character and happi- 
ness of the United States are intimately concerned 
in the extension of agriculture, and the increased 
productiveness of our soil. | 

The great enterprize we celebrate, destined as it is 
to connect the valleys of the Ohio and the Mohawk, 
will hereafter create a home market for our pro- 
ducts, which, perhaps, the most sanguine amongst 
us do not yetfully appreciate. Ourcanal is but the 
commencement of a system of internal improve- 
ments, which, by the facility of transportation they 
will afford, while they lessen the cost, will increase 
the amount of our dumestic productions. Hereaf- 
ter, our wheat will compete inthe European mar- 
kets with that of Poland and Odessa; and a com- 
merce be thus established, important to the mer- 
chant and beneficial tothe agriculturalist. But we 
pass over this and every other topic, to address you 
on one which appeals powerfully to the heart of 
every American, jealous of the character and per- 
manence of our republican institutions, The great 
western Canal, while it brings distant countries in- 
to close contact, and extends the blessings of social 
intercourse, will unite a large portion of our people 
in strong ties of a community of commercial in- 
terest; and, under God, as we trust, secure and con- 
solidate the union of these states. Thus our re- 
publican institutions will be preserved; the exam. 
ple of a representative government, founded on the 
people’s will, be maintained in its pristine purity, 
and the once fond wish of the patriot be realized 
in the unsullied perpetuity of our constitution, 

We beg leave, gentlemen, to felicitate you as ci- 
tizens of this ancient capital. The canal will pour 
its fertilizing stream into the bosom of your city, 
restore it to its wonted prosperity, and add another 
triumph to the patriotic efforts of its inhabitants. 

To this address, William James, esq. chairman of 
the committee of the citizens of Albany, returned 
the following answer: 

It is the distinguished attribute of man to be ex- 
cited by what is grand and sublime in nature, or 
what is great and beneficial in the combinations of 
intellect andart. This principle of our nature has 
congregated the immense number of citizens that 
you now behold, to celebrate the completion of a 
work, which in grandeur of conception, and benefits 
| resulting to the human family, surpass any national 
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improvement that has been attempted in any coun. 
try—a work, that sheds additional lustre on the 
United States, bearing the stamp of the enterpriz 

ing spirit and resolution which declared our inde- 
pendence, and the intelligence and wisdom that ce 

mented the union of different republics, by the 
adoption of the federal constitution; and to find 
that our feelings and sentiments, on this occasion, 
have pervaded the great and wealthy metropolis 
of the union, greatly enhances the dignity of our 
fete, and increases our pleasure on this joyful day. 
We, therefore, most sincerely welcome the honora- 
ble committee of our respectable fellow-citizens ‘of 
New York, to partake in our festivities, and cor- 
dially reciprocate their congratulations on this 
great and auspicious occasion, 

In this grand work, we perceive the strongest 
cement of our connection, and an immense reci 
procal increase of the trade and intercourse of the 
two cities, 

“If facilities of intercourse be the great cause of 
the superior intelligence, happiness and wealth of 
nations, by what bounds can we circumscribe the 
blessings and benefits which may be expected to 
flow from the great canals. That to the north 
connects us with the bay of Labrador, and that to 
the west with the gulf of Mexico—uniting or in 
tersecting many navigable lakes and rivers, afford. 
ing the advantages and convenience of marine se¢t. 
tlements, to the most fertile lands inthe world, for 
many hundred miles from the sea, and thereby giv- 
ing asolid value to the products of their soil, by 
enabling them to transport it to the best markets 
at a trifling expense. Behold the multitude of 
boats ‘now floating on the canals, pressing from dis. 
tant interior countries to southern markets, with 
rich and valuable cargoes. If such be the immedi- 
ate benefits to this and several of the other states, 
which will increase with their population, where 
shall we limit the blessings and advantages which 
will descend to future generations from the great 
achievement we this day celebrate. 

It is the province of man to trace and antici- 
pate effects from Causes, and it is peculiarly the 
happy privilege of Americans to enjoy the blessings 
of hope and expectation. 

RNeared and educated under systems of govern 
ment and institutions, created and improved by the 
people for the benefit of ourselves and children, af 
fording an equal participation in the blessings of 
liberty and property to all, our civil and religious 
institutions, based on intelligence and universal edu 
cation, and with the perpetual example of despat. 
ism and wretchedness, in the old world, before our 
eyes, we may look forward with a well founded 
hope, that neither tyrannical aristocracies or intrigu 
ing demagogues can ever succeed in corrupting 
our citizens or blighting our liberties; how bright, 
therefore, is the prospect, and cheerful the antici- 
patians we may this day indulge. Aftera retro 
spect of what has passed in our time, the imagina- 
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| ing, astonished at the celerity and grandeur oi tye 
execution, and so charmed with the glory and bene. 
fits it entails on the country, ‘we can. scarcely re. 
alize its completion. I confess I enjoyed the grand 
project at first only in imagination. I hoped jt 
would finally succeed, for the honor of the state, 
and the geod of my children and posterity; and, at 
this moment, I feel an indescribable emotion, some. 
thing like a renewal of life, at partaking in the fes. 
tivities of this day. 

We know that a much longer time is often ex. 
hausted by the cabinets of kings, talking of a tri. 
fling national improvement before the work is be. 
gun, or in excavating 30 miles of a canal, than has 
transpired since we first heard the idea of uniting 
Lakes Erie and Champlain with the Hudson. How 
honorable must such a result be, not only to the 
commissioners, but to the distinguished citizens, 
and to the legislature who aroused public att. ntion 
and directed the energies of the state to its accom. 
plishment. | 

Americans ought to rejoice with gratitude to 
Heaven. Nothing, but the torpid stupid:ty of athe. 
ism, can prevent the refiecting mind from perceiv- 
ing the special care and interposition of Providence 
in protecting and advancing our ational honor ind 
greatness. Instruments have alvays been prepar- 
ed and qualified for promoting every great enter. 
prize at a period when only a few could believe suc- 
cess possible, This has been the case in every gr-at 
undertaking or splendid event, interesting ‘9 our 
destiny, since the time that the brave and indefati. 
gable Columous was spending his strength, and for 
years wasting his exertions, among the +enal cour. 
tiers of Ferdinand and {sabella, until the present 
day. Was an empire, such as ours, to be est»blish. 
ed? The only emigrants fitted to do it were these 
who abhorred the profligacy, bigotry and slavery 
of European governments. Was the time come 
that we should assume a rank among the nations of 
the world?) 4 Washington and others were ready. 
he final issue of that tedious contest for indepen- 
dence is the best comment on their qualifications 
for the mighty enterprize. That achievement, and 
the consequences which have flowed from our re- 
publican institutions, bave electrified the moral 
mass of Europe and other countries, and, with galva- 
nic powers, excited the divine principle of freedom, 
which had been buried under accumula’ions of su- 
perstition, bigotry and feudal aristocracy, for ages. 
Our revolution has changed their motives for war- 
fare, by giving destructive animation to the princi- 
ples of equal rights and despotism, which, like the 
curse pronounced by God on the serpent, will con- 
tinue in combat until one or the other shall finally 
triumph. 

Was a consolidation of jarring states necessary 
to the future welfare and glory of all? Men, endow- 
ed with intelligence and influence for perfecting 
the great object, were on the stage of action.— 
Were the rights of our country to be again defeni- 





tion imperceptibly glides into the vista of futurity; ,ed? Men arose from obscurity to command our few 
there she can, with equal confidence and pleasure, ; ships of war, who wounded the enemy in the most 


perceive how familiar, interesting and easy the ca 
nal will make the intercourse of our citizens with 
the many republican states which will soon be es 
tablished around our immense lakes and rivers in 
the west;—and the inconceivable quantity of pro. 
ducts of the earth, that will glide on its surface to 
the Atlantic markets. We, therefore, rejoice this 
day, for extension of the population, liberty and 
happiness of man. Although we have seen or 
heard of the works on the canals daily, thé mind is 


sensitive part, and others, who commanded our mi- 
litia, beat and disgraced the greatest captains and 
veteran armies of Europe. 

Are the states to be united by ties stronger 
than that of national compact? A man, possessing 
every quality, calculated to arrest public attention 


and confidence, appears with the sublime project | 


of a canal, requiring 400 miles of excavation and 
locks, in direct lines, that shali unite the Hudson 
with great lakes and navigable rivers, for more than 





yet confounded at the magnitude of the undertak- 


}4000 miles, thereby uniting the extremities of the 
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empire by the most durable of all ligaments, those 
of interest and easy internal intercourse. 
We all remember, and so do our children, the 


) ( 
first promulgation of the mighty project, the influ. | the cold-hearted compliments of so 


it be otherwise, surrounded, as they were, on all 
sides, by thousands of their tellow freemen, anxious 
to testify, in every possible way, (notwithstanding 
me political ma- 


ential exertions, the mathematical und scientific cal-| nagers), the sincere and ardent affection they bore 


culation, and the lucid and eloquent arguments) to such distinguished benefactors. 
and appeals of its distinguished projector, convinc-) ing the chilling indifference of the 


ing some of its practicability, and persuading 
others by the influence of bis well known charac- 
ter, into a co-operation of the great undertaking. 
He had the astonishing success of svon uniting & 
b.dy of patriots and stutesinen, in and out of our 
legislature, whose influence and exertions afforded 
eficicnt and abundant means for beginning and 
completing the work, thereby adding true glory to 
the nation, and justly acquiring the esteem and 
gratitude of the present and future generations for 
themselves, 

We this day commence an epoch which posterity 
willeonsecrate to the honor of the distinguished 
instruments of Providence who have conceived anc 
promoted a work equally splendid and beneficial, 
and which will be a lusting monument of glory and 
a source of wealth to the state. 

Gratitude is a pieasing passion, and also an attri- 
bute of humanity. Public rejoicing, for national 
benefits, when properly conducted, is an appropri- 
ate and acceptable demonstrat'on of homage to the 
Creator, and is also a proper and suitable ‘node of 
expressing national gratitude to national benefac- 
tors. We behold the persons of many, now among 
us, Who are highly deserving this tribute of respect; 
and, ! assure you, sir, that the citizens of Albany 
derive the highest pleasure in seeing, among the 
distinguished committee of New York, gentlemen 
who have always added the weight and infiuence of 
most respectable characters to the cause of internal 
improvement; but, especially, from the satisfaction 
of beholding among them, the venerable president 
and the virtuous and enlightened secretary of the 
meeting, whose committee presented the luminous 
memorial to our legislature, which prepar d and 
convinced the public mind for commencing the 
great work we now celebrate. We again renew 
our most cordial invitation to the honorable mem- 
bers ot the New York committee, to now unite 
with us in the festivitics of the day, appointed for 
shewing our respect and esteem to the commis- 
sioners who have so successfully conducted the 
magnificent work to its present issue. 

A benediction was then pronounced by the rev. 
Mr. Leonard; and the whole closed by an expres 
sion of thanks by the New York committee, by 
their chairman, for the distinguished politeness 
and respect with which they had been received and 
entertained by their fellow-citizens of Alvany, on 
(his interesting occasion. A feu-de-joie was then 
lired by the troops, and the procession returned to 
the place of its formation, where it was dismissed. 
No accident occurred to mar the festivities of the 
day, excepting the les of a hand of one of the 
gunners, which was shattered to pieces by the pre- 
mature discharge of a piece of artillery stationed 
onthe bill, Business was entirely suspended dur 
ing day; the shops shut, and every. inhabitant, from 
“ge to infancy, intent alone on the sublime and 
glorious spectacle. It was computed by some that 


there were from 14 to 16,000 people out on the oc- 
Casion, 


them at 12,000, 

During some parts of the exercises of the day, 
Wwe observed that governor Clinton, end his excel- 
entand valuable associate, general Stephen Van 








Gen. Van Rensselaer, however, estimated | 











When contrast. 
corporation ad- 
dress to the commissioners, with the just and 
warm hearted one emanating directly from the peo- 


ple of Albany, we could not help thinking with the 


poet:— 


“Great honors are great burdens; but on whom 
They’re cast, with envy he doth bear two loads: 
His cares must stil! be double to his joys, 

In any dignity; where, if he do err, 

He finds no pardon; and for doing well, 

A most smail praise, and that wrung out by force.” 

At five o’clock a company, of about 150 gentle- 
men, sat down to a sumptuous dinner, prepared for 
the occasion, by Mr. Rockwell, at which the mayer 
presided, assisted by Messrs. James, Israel Smith 
and John Stilwell, (as vice presidents). The cloth 
having been removed, the following toasts were 
drank, interspersed by music from the band from 
West Point, under the direction of that accomplish- 
ed musician, captain Willis. 

Ist. The transit of the first boat from the waters of 
the grand canal into the Hudson. The interesting. 
event we this day celebrate—I!t has been effected 
by the intelligence and enterprise of a free people. 
Tune— Clinton and the grand canal. 

2. The canal commissioners. Not only the citi- 
zens of this state and the United States, but other 
nations and future ages, will freely award to them 
honors due to their talents and fidelity. Hail Co- 
lumbia. | 

3. The canalengineers. All native born citizens, 
their talents and genius have supplied the detects 
of practical experience, Wiliam Tell. 

4. The president and vice president of the United 
States. Monroe’s march. 3 

5. The governor and lieutenant governor of thé 
state of New York, Governor’s march. 

6. Lhe memory of gen. Philip Schuyler. As years 
pass away, hisfame increases in freshness and vi- 
gour, in the piace of bis birth we-are celebrating 
the day which his intuitive mind had long predicted. 
Sweet us the shepherd’s tuneful reed. 

7. The memory of Gouvernuer Morris. One of the 
earliest and most eloquent advocates of internal 
improvement. Oh breathe not his name. 

8. The A'bany basin. Mav i: realize our hopes, 
and prove truitfel in weslia ond prosperity to fthe 
city. Yankee Dove. 

9. Our sister states beyond the mountains. Though 
distant, the cana! will make us one family. Yankee 
Doodle. 

10. The cause of free governments throughout the 
world, it will finally prevail. Let fume sound the 
trumpet. 

11 The contemplated canals in various parts of the 
United States. iheir completion will open new 
sources of wealth to our bighly favored country. 
Waltz. 

12. Our neighboring cities and villages. Let ussa- 
crifice local jealousies, and honorably compete for 
the benefit of the canal. Meetinz of the waters. 

15. Our fair countrywomen. Knighs_Err ant. 

VOLUNTEERS, 

By the president—The canal commissioners. 

By gov. Clinton, president of the canal commis- 
sioners—Our patriotic fellow citizens, who have 
united in this celebration; may they enjoy all the 
blessings anticipated, and experience none of the 


tensselaer, were ceeply affected. And how could| evils apprehended from our artficial navigation 
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By lieut. governor Root—A rigorous accountabi- 
lity and an economical expenditure of the appro- 
priations to the grand canal. ' 

By general Stephen Van Rensselaer, a commis- 
sioner—Thomas Eddy and Jonas Platt; two of the 
earliest advocates of the canal system. 

By col, Samuel Young, a commisioner—The wa 
ters of lake Erie and the Hudsonriver. If any man 
has aught to say why these two should not be joined 
together, let him speak now, or forever after hold 
his peace. 

By the hon, Henry Seymour, a commissioner— 
The legislators who have patronized the canals. 

By Cadwallader D. Colden, esq. of the New York 
committee—The canals of the United States, links 
in the great chain; they will be the bond of our 
union. 

By col. Post, of New York—The people. (Three 
cheers)! 

By P, C. Van Wyck, esq. of N. Y.—Columbus, 
the. immortal navigator, whose life exhibited the 
trumph of science and courage over prejudice and 
incredulity. 

By Dr. Hosack, of New York—The memorial 
which induced the legislature to pass the memora- 
bie act of April 15th, 1817. May the spirit which 
dictated it, have its due influence upon the desti- 
nies ofthe union. (Three cheers). 


By gen. Solomon Van Rensselaer, marshal of the 
day. The state of New York—In war or in peace, 
always upon duty. 

By Mr. P. Hone, of New York—Public spirit. 
May the benefactors of the people receive their best 
reward—the people’s gratitude! 


By col, Elisha Jenkins, of Albany—Honor to the 
statesmen whose public conduct may be safely re- 
ferted to the judgment of posterity. 


By Mr. Bronson, of the senate—Canals and steam 
boats of New York—two ligaments formed to bind 
an empire together. 

By Dr. Hosack—May the waters of the canal coo/ 
the fever which has lately disturbed the tranquility 
of this state. (Three cheers). 

By major Worth, of the West Point academy. 
The president of the canal commissioners— Citizen, 
governor, or commissioner—every thing for his 
country. 

By I. Van Vechten, esq. of Albany, The mar. 
shal and assistant mnarshals of the day. 

By S. C. Reid, esq ‘The grand canal—May it 
never want water, while Madeira and ‘eneriffe can 
furnish us with wine. 

By col. S. T. Jones of New York. The navy of 
the United States—May it increase with our com. 
inerce. 

By E. Baldwin, esq, of Albany. The constitu- 
tion of the United States—-It has been so construed 
as to give New York the undivided honor of com. 
pleting the greatest work of the age. 


By S. A. Foote, esq. of Albany. The state of 


Ohio—She is truly our sister; her heart has been 
with us in our great undertaking. 
By Wm, L, Stone, of New York. Our antipodes, 
whom the improvements of the age have made. our 
neighbors 
By major Smith, of Albany. The city of Albany 
—Yankee enterprize coupled with Dutch prudence 
— May the union be perpetual. 
By aguest. The West Point band—The only 
gentlemen of science and skill, who, without of- 
fence, trumpet their own fame. 
By aguest. ‘The man on whom alone would have 


a eat _—— 


pendous undertaking, the success of which we this 
day celebrate. 

Palmam ferat, qui meruit, 
By Joseph Al: xander, esq. of Albany. The heads 
that planned, snd the hands that achieved, the sty. 
pendous work that we this day celebrate. 
By aguest. Commonone Rosens—Who has this 
day sent a libation from the ocean to the canals, 
By a guest. The union we this day celebrate 
between the lake ond the river: that which is so hap- 
pily and honorably «joined together,” let no man 
put asunder. 
Air—Oh, baste to (he wedding.” 


The company separated at an early hour, and 
together with a vast concourse of people,f repaired 
to the capitol hill to witness the tire-works, which, 
though they cost enough, were but poorly got up. 

Having thus described the celebration, it may not 
be improper here to state a few facts, as to the 
present state of this magnificent work. We feel a 
little personal pride on this occasion, as, when many 
of our contemporaries were pausing and hesitating, 
the writer of this was the first editor who came out 
decidedly for the bill which was passed in March 
(or April), 1817; and we believe the writer was also 
the first editor who used the spade and wheel-bar. 
row, in beginning the excavation. We were also 
the first to propose, and strongly to advocate the 
adoption, in our new constitution, of the clause 
which provides that the fee of the canals shall 
forever remain vested in the state, and renders the 
tolls permanent. But, to say nothing of these mi- 
nor incidents, the work was commenced on the 41h 
of July, 1817. The Erie canal is about 363 miles 
long, and it is all finished, excepting about 30 miles 
at its western extremity, from Lockport to Buffalo. 
This canal has 81 locks, constructed of solid ma. 
sonry, viz:—26 from Albany to Schenectady; 25 
from the ' tter place to Utica; 25 from Utica to Ro. 
chester; and 5 from Rochester to Buffalo. The 
northern, or Champlain canaj, was begun on the 
1Uth ot June, 1817, and is completed. Its whole 
extent is about 62 miles, and it has 21 locks. In 
this enumeration, two locks to communicate with 
the Hudson river at Troy; tbe great sloop lock 
above Troy; five ascending locks at Lockport, and 
allthe guard locks, are omitted. ° There are also 
several acqueducts of great length. Those over 
the Mohawk, between the Cahoose falls and Sche.- 
nectady; that at the Litue falls, and one over the 
Genessee river in particular, Several dams are also 
connected with the work, viz:—Five over the Hud- 
son river; one over the Mohawk, and one over the 
Tonewanta creek. A lateral canal, of one anda 
lialf miles, from the Erie canal to Salina, was com- 
pleted in 1820, and several feeders have been con- 
structed, some of which are navigable, and a great 
number of substantial bridges. The column of water 
in each canalis 40 feet wide at the top, 28 at the 
bottom, and four feet deep. The locks are 90 fect 
long, and 14 feet wide in the clear. A boat, of 25 
tons, is considered & full load for one horse, and 25 
miles’ travel,a day’s work If above 25 and to 50 
tons of freight are in the boat, two horses are used, 
and they travel 25 or 30 milesa day. Those boats 
that have been built expressly for the canal, will 
generally carry from 30 to 45 tons; but it is suppos- 
ed that vessels may be used carying 100tons The 
transportation of a ton of flour, from Buffalo to 
Albany, will not cost more than ten dollars, freight 
and toll included—by land, it costs 100 dollars, © 
thereabouts. ‘The tolls for salt and gypsum aré 5u 
cents per ton for 100 miles. For produce of the 





fastened all the obloguy of the failure of that stu- 


country, $1 50; for merchandise, $3. The t 
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venue from tolls was last vear about $65,000, this 
year it will be $100,000, 

” All the canal loans bave been negociated in this 
state, and the whole amount now is about 5,813,500, 
dollars in stock, bearing some five and some six per 
cent, interest, &c. reimbursable in 1837 and 1845. 
The annual interest i about $500,000, and the 
whole sum expended, to this time, is about 6,387,826 
dollars. 

We have said, at the commencement of this de- 
scription, that Wetinesday was a proud day fur New 
York, and we repeat the remark; for, whatever 
party rales, whatever political chief ris¢s or tall, 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce must still 
remain the greatest of our concerns, and, by the 
opening of the canal, these three great vital inte- 
rests are all, most eminently, promoted. Whata 
wide spread region of cultivated soil has already 
been brought within the near vicinity of the great- 
est market on our continent! How many manu- 
jacturing establishments bave had the value of every 
thing connected with them doubled by this “meet. 
ing of the waters!” Mow vastly have the internal 
resources of this metropolis been, in one day, practi- 
cally extended! Without adverting to any long 
vista of future times, how much has, already, at this 
present hour, been effected in the enhancement of 
the total value of the whole state. If we justly 
consider the Hudson, flowing through the densest 
population and best cultivated territory, an invalua- 
ble blessing, and, indeed, a leading feature of our 
local advantages, what must be the opening of a 
new and additional river, twice the navigable length 
ut the Hudson, and traversing a region, whose popu- 
lation and agricultural wealth will soon rival and 
even surpass those of its banks? A river which, in 
one year more, will carry our trade to the foot of the 
falls of St. Mary, and will eventually give us access 
‘vo the remotest shore of lake Superior! 

Thus has closed one of the greatest, happiest, 
proudest, most propitious scenes our state has ever 
witnessed. Excepting that day on which she join- 
ed the national confederacy, there is none like it in 
her history;—nor is their like to be, saving that 
which will commemorate the completion of the 
same grand design, now so near its consummation. 
The prominent figure in this scene of the public 
exultation, is a man, whose name will be preserved 
from the stroke of time by the benedictions of re- 
motest posterity; one of those mea whom one age 
is insufficient to appreciate; whose thoughts and 
purposes run through many ages;—and whose minds 
are never fully developed, till their conceptions 
huve been embodied in plans and measures, which 
go on to bless a nation, from generation to genera 
lion. It isin vain that the efiorts of the weak, who 
cannot comprehend, or the malignant, who compre- 
hend only to hate and envy true greatness, are com- 


bined to bring such men into the dust, 
“Like ancient oaks, sypérior in power 
To all the warring winds of heaven, they rise; 
And, from the stormy promentory tower, 


And toss their giant arms amid the skies, 
While each assailing blast increase of strength supplies.” 
De Witt Ciinton, whatever may be his public 
career, is now. a private man; and none of those 
feelings which public life, in a free country, never 
fail to rouse, have any thing to do with claims to 
bis country’s gratitude, which rest upon his mea- 
sures for internal improvement. ‘These claims aré 
clear, acknowledged irresistible. They have borne 
down opposition of party feeling, except in heads 
and hearts which nothing can penetrate; and they 
will be owned, and paid too, when we sre dead and 
Our squabbles forgotten. Why do we love to henor 





Washington? Because he was the head of the fede. 
ral party? No: but because he achieved our inde. 
pendence—because he conferred on his country 
great and solid benefits, which we and our children, 
and our children’s children, hope long to enjoy. 
The same kind of reasoning, and of feeling, will put 
the name of Clinton into the same lasting urn with 
that of Washington, and will enwreath them with 
chaplets which each successive age will delight to 
renew. And our posterity, spread far and wide 
over the borders of the lakes, covering with golden 
harvests those plains now buried so deep in imper- 
vious forests, and reaping from successful toil and 
easy communications, the rich fruits of internal com- 
merce, when they ask the history of the man who 
opened for their various products a path-way to the 
sea, and learn that he was dogged by calumny, and 
put down Iry such a faction as we could neme, will 
Leave a sigh and ask “what were our fathers?” Yet, 
in according just praise to Mr. Clinton, for his pa- 
ramount agency in effecting this great work, we 
mean not to appropriate to him the commendations 
so fairly due to his able coadiutors, Far from it: we 
fully appreciate the ability, foresight, prudence, in- 
dustry and zeal, so conspicuous in all the measures 
of the commisioners and those who advised and 
acted with them. They deserve a perennial monu- 
ment, and they will have it. To borrow a principle 
from the highest of all sources, “the works which 
they have done, these will bear witness of them,” 
Europe begins already to admire—America can 
never forget to acknowledge, that THEY HAVE BUILT 
THE LONGEST CANALIN THE WORLD, IN THE LEAST 
TIME, WITH THE LEAST EXPERIENCE, FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY, AND TO THE GREATEST PUBLIC BENEFIT. 


King of Spain’s Speech, &c. 

The Gibraltar papers, to the 25th August, receiv. 
ed at New York, contain the speech of the king of 
Spain, on closing the session of the cortes of 1823, 
and the reply of that body. They are of too great 
length to be inserted éntire. Their tone is firm and 
enregetic, That of the king leaves us to lament 
only that it does not express his real sentiments; 
while that of the cortes is as patriotic, as spifited, 
and as dignified, as the documents they used to pub- 
lish while comparatively in peace and security at 
Madrid. 

The king’s address begins with these words: 

“Gentlemen deputies—On this solemn day, in 
which the present cortes are closed, my heart is 
necessarily affected by sensations of different kinds, 
though still they accord with the circumstances in 
which the nation is placed. . . . ° 

‘‘Invaded, as our territory is, by the most unheard 
of treachery, on the part of the prefidious enemy, 
who owe their existence chiefly to this magnani- 
mous nation, the world beholds violated in her 
rights of all countries, and all the principles the 
most sacred among men. Pretended defects in 
our political institutions; supposed errors in our in- 
terior administration; a feigned wish to restore tran- 
quility, the disturbance of which is the work of 
those alone who cxaggerate it; affected concern for 
the dignity of a monarch, who wishes not to be one 
but for the happiness of his subjects~such were 
the pretexts of an aggression which will be the 
scandal of posterity, and the blackest spot of the 
nineteenth century. But hypocrisy, emboldened 
by her ephemeral progress, soon threw off the mask, 
aud discovering «li the horror of her views, no lon. 
ger allows, even (ue most duped, to doubt that the 
only reform tuat she i is, \o deprive the na- 
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tion of all independence, of all liberty, and of all 
hope; and that the dignity which she pretends to 
restore to my crown, consists only in dishonoring 
me, in exposing my royal person and family, and in 


undermining the foundation of my throne, to raise 


herself on its ruins,” 

- He then accuses the French of bribery, and of em. 
ploying all the crimes and passions of men on their 
side. He speaks of the defection of Abisbal as the 


‘unfortunate cause of the loss of Madrid; and de 


plores that their base measures are allowed to pre- 
vail, and to descend with such force on his deserv- 
tng subjects. 

“But,” he continues, “in the midst of these dis- 
asters, Spain preserves her magnanimous resolution, 
and the cortes, in the closest union with my govern 
ment, have ever maintained themselves such as 
they were in the memorable days of the ninth and 
eleventh of January last. The serenity and wis- 
dom of their deliberations, hithertc amidst such 
bitterness and danger; the confidence which their 
patriotism inspires, and the hatred itself with which 
they are honored by the enemies of the country, 
are so many proofs that they have deserved weil of 
it. Indefatigable in promoting all the branches of 
public prosperity, they have issued various decrees 
that contribute to it, as far as circumstances permit.” 

He then expresses his thanks tor the prompti- 
tude with which the cortes have seconded his ef- 


forts for the public good; states that, though he 


has withdrawn his charge d’affaires from Lisbon, 
there is no interruption in the ties of amity be-. 
tween the twonations; expresses a firm belief that 
Divine Providence will yet interpose to restore 
peace and preserve the liberties of the nation; and 
concludes in these words: 

“My government shall cease to exist before it 
take ‘any step contrary to the oaths by which it is 
connected with the country, or to what is required 
by the honor of the nation or the dignity of my 
crown; and, if circumstances shall require it, 1 will 
seek in the extraordinary cortes, a safe harbor for 
the vessel of state. Im such case, I will assemble 
them, always depending upon their zeal and pa- 
triotism, and jointly we will travel the path of glo- 
ry, untila peace be obtained, at once honorable 
and worthy of Spaniards and of myself.” 

The cortes, in reply, reflected severely on the 
course pursued by Frasce; and declared that the 
way to protect religion is not to introduce the des- 
potism of the barbarous ages, and that the way to 
defend the person and throne of the king, is not to 
expose them both to disrepute by the excesses com- 
mitted in his name. 

The following paragraphs are taken from the 
close of the reply of the cortes— 

“It is truly lamentable that this generous nation 
should not have her friendly intercourse requited 
By the rest in the way that their common interest 
requires; but, she not being answerable for an aber 
ration of mind so ill-becoming the enlightened age 
in which we live, she must console herself with not 
having provoked evil, and having ever been dispos 
ed to good, and, above all, to distinguish, by real 
proofs of useful and reciprocal union, those states 
which were disposed to preserve and appreciate 
these valuable ties, and not to sacrifice the interest 
of their subjects to the passion or caprice of their 
rulers, 

The cortes, satisfied with the testimony of their 
conscience, having religiously discharged their du- 


ties, and, without any remorse arising from their 
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political conduct, are again come to this invineibi® 
island, the terror of tyrants and the support of free. 
men, and have assembled anew in this very temple, 
where, in spite of the then arbiter of diadems and 
thrones, that constitution was formed and sanction. 
ed, in 1812, which is to be the source of our pros. 
perity. ms 

On all occasions, whether prosperous or adverse, 
your majesty will never find them retrograding in 
the career of honor; and it, once more assembled in 
exiraordinary cortes, the good of the country so re. 
quiring it, these deputies should have again to ex. 
ercise the legislative functions, they will repeat, in 
the face of the whole world, what they declared in 
their sittings of the 9(4 and L1th of January last, and 
expressed anew on the 29th of July, with generat 
applause 

Y. M. may make yourself easy, in the full conf. 
dence and security that you will find them by your 
side, whenever Y. M. shall apply to them to sup. 
port the dignity of your constitutional throne; and 
thatthey never can wish tor a day of greater joy to 
them than that on which, removed with Y. M. to the 
centre of the monarchy, they may be able to con. 
gratulate Y. M. on the attainment of vigtory, after 
having driven the enemy beyond th nees,” 












CHRONICLE, 

Cupt. Spence, late commander of the U. S. ship 
Cyane, has been presented with a superb service of 
plate, by the officers and crew of that ship, “as ates. 
uumony of their consideration and respect.” 

Died, at Cambridge, Mass. on the 16th ult. in the 
72nd year of bis age, capt. Benjamin Carpenter. 
He commanded the first cartel sent to England in 
our revolutionary war, with captured British offi. 
cers, which, for a time, puzzled the government 
there, whether to condemn the vessel and send ber 
commander to Newgate asa rebel, or purchase the 
ship. They preferred tue latter, and thus evaded 
the nice question of invepon ence. 

Capt. C. is supposed to have been the first person 
who displayed the thirteen stripes beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, after the peace of 1783. He was 
also, with two or three others, the founder of the 
museum, at Salem, to which masters of vessels and 
others are continually making donations of curiosi- 
ties obtained in all parts of the world. 

Delaware. An election for governor, &c. was 
held in this state last week. Mr, Paynter, fede- 
ralist, was elected governor, by a majority of 299 
votes, and both houses of the legislature have a de- 
cided federal majority. 

Pennsylvania. A governor was chosen on Tues- 
day last—so far as the returns are received, there is 
every reason to believe that Mr. Shulze bas been 
elected by a very large majority, as will appear 
trom the following statement— 

In 1820, Philadelphia city and county gave Mr. 
Hiester a majority of 2,499—Mr. Gregg’s majority 
is only 1108. Busk’s gave the same a majority of 
1165 in 1820, that for Mr. Gregg now is only ten 
votes; and there are almost as great changes 10 
three districts of Berks, Lancaster and cther coun- 
ties heard from. Mr. Hiester’s majority in 1820 
was only 1605, 

South Carolina. A small. gang of negroes, who 
had long infested the neighborhood of Nelsons 
Ferry, as a banditti, and had murdered a Mr. Ford, 
were lately surprized and four of them killed, by * 
party that was out in pursuit of them. 
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